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SCIENCE DOMINATES SCARBOROUGH — 
CONFERENCE rari 


Although the 1960 conference at 
Scarborough had not been dis- 
tinguished by any theme or title, 
four of its principal papers were 
variously concerned with libraries 
in an Age of Science. 

The emphasis on their contri- 
bution to science and technologi- 
cal advance in the Soviet Union 
was evident throughout Mr. 
Pottinger’s description of the 
libraries he saw during the official 
visit in January. There was the 
Moscow automobile factory with 
a library of 400,000 books, 23 
branches throughout the works 
and a staff of 39; the All-Union 
Institute of Scientific Information 
with its staff of 3,500 energetically 
and systematically “picking the 
world’s best brains’; and the 
five-year full-time courses for the 
state diploma in librarianship. 


By Helicopter to Boston Spa 

By comparison, “A small inland 
resort having saline springs”, at 
least ten miles from the nearest 
population centre of any size 
sounds depressingly like a charac- 
teristically English choice for the 
location of its first national library 
to serve science. However, Dr. 
D. J. Urquhart assured his 
audience that one advantage of 
the 60-acre site of his National 
Lending Library at Boston Spa, 
Lincolnshire, was that you could 
land there by helicopter without 
any trouble. A centralized infor- 
mation and bibliographical ser- 


vice, on the lines of the Soviet 
Institute of Scientific Information, 
said Dr. Urquhart, had been 
considered by the U.S.A. and the 
U.K., but the need was not yet 
accepted. At the N.L.L. “‘we do 
not propose to start any huge 
technical information  service”’. 
One of their tasks was “‘collecting 
and making available the scientific 
and technical literature of the 
world”, for which staff are being 
selected who are “able to under- 
stand both the language of science 
and the increasing number of 
natural languages in which science 
is being written”. 

On a more homely level, Miss 
L. V. Paulin’s paper to the County 
Libraries Section was the plain, 
unadorned truth about technical 
library services in the country: 
“‘at the best patchy, and at the 
worst non-existent”. The whole 
pattern was indubitably English— 
“ta complete lack of any general 
co-ordinated policy resulting in 
many areas where hardly anything 
is being done at all”. Turning to 
what was being done, it was 
encouraging to see the steady 
growth of co-operative effort 
among geographical groups of 
libraries, particularly in many of 
the large industrial areas. From 
the point of view of the public 
libraries, Miss Paulin saw this asa 
natural extension of their normal 
reference service. 

“Although the tradition of the 
great national and university -4ib- 
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raries providing a passive service 
of books and periodicals in the 
fields of pure learning is still 
dominant in most countries, the 
winds of change are being felt 
everywhere,” said Dr. H. Coblans 
in a paper to the Reference, 
Special and Information Section. 
Dr. Coblans warned his audience 
that existing information services 
“are not resolving the documenta- 
tion crisis which has become 
endemic . . . we have to re-think 
and re-shape some of our prin- 
ciples of publication, _ biblio- 
graphy, abstracting, copying and 
copyright, and inter-library loan 
... and the first steps in this long 
overdue revaluation must come 
from national associatior.s such as 
the Library Association and 
Aslib.” 


Brilliant or Baffling 
In his Presidential address, Mr. 
B. S. Page called for a clearer 
public image of the function of the 
librarian. Also from Leeds Uni- 
versity came Prof. William Walsh 
to eulogize the work of F. R. 
Leavis, in the Annual Lecture—a 
performance adjudged brilliant or 
baffling according to taste. 
Summaries of the papers read 
at the 1960 conference appear 
elsewhere in this issue, and the 
full texts will be published sepa- 
rately later. 





It is with deep regret that we 
record the death on 7th October 
of Mr. W. C. Berwick Sayers, at 
the age of 79. 





EASTERN 
NIGERIAN 
DEVELOPMENT 
SCHEME 


The British Government through 
the British Council has made a 
grant of £29,100 to the Eastern 


Nigeria, to mect the cost of the 
Board’s divisional library project 
at Port Harcourt. The public 
departments of the divisional 
library will comprise an adult 
lending library, a reference library, 
a junior library, as well as a mobile 
library unit to serve its outlying 
areas. A sizeable partially covered 
lecture theatre will also form part 
of the building. 

A further £5,000 grant covering 
cost of basic bookstock for the 
project will also be provided by 
the British Council during the 
current financial year. 

This grant has been made 
following a scheme drawn up 
and submitted to the British 
Council by the Library Board. 
The Regional government has 
undertaken to meet all recurrent 
expenditure involved in the pro- 
ject and has already made a pro- 
vision of £6,300 for it in its 
1960-61 Estimates. 

The first training course in 
librarianship to be held at Ibadan, 
Nigeria (see Liaison, June 1960), 
is now reduced to a period of one 
year. The Diploma is to be 
awarded on submission of a 
suitable thesis or bibliography. 

> * * 

Dr. Jesse H. Shera, an Ameri- 
can librarian well known in this 
country, has been appointed 
Director of the Western Reserve 
University Centre for Documen- 
tation and Communication Re- 
search, in succession to James W. 
Perry, who asked to be relieved of 
the post in order to devote more 
of his time to writing and research. 


| 500 
Region Library Board, Enugu, | Vehicle visits two or three main 








F lowers greet the book hese 


An article in an English-language 
journal from Hungary recently 
described the introduction of 
mobile library services in that 
country. Fourteen book buses— 
a picture shows them to be 
closed vans—-each with a stock of 
volumes are used. Each 


points daily and when the library 
hours are over they are equipped 
with cinematograph screen and 
projector for showing “‘the best 
and latest films”. The buses also 
have slide projectors so that 
“whenever films are shown for 
adults only, animated cartoons 
are put on separately for the 
children”. Tape recorders are also 
carried to give recitals of light and 
classical music. “The mobile 
libraries also take lecturers with 
them and entertain their audiences 
with poems or lectures on literary, 
agricultural or hygienic [sic] 
topics.”” 

**We were received with flowers 
everywhere” said the report of one 
of the mobile librarians. 


A British Note on the question 
of the India Office Library (see 
Liaison, September) has been re- 
ceived in New Delhi. 

In accordance with an under- 
standing between the governments 
concerned, the text of the Note 
has not been made public, but it 
is learned that it does not ap- 
parently make any significant 
departure from the earlier position, 
nor does it deal directly with the 
library’s ownership. The Note 
is understooc ‘o indicate “‘a slight 


change in tic legalistic attitude 
of the U.K. » »vernment”’. 
* + * 


his year’s four-day 
he British Council 
to help students 
cope with life in 
tion on how to use 


A feature « 
courses run | 
in its attem:t 
from overse 
Britain is as 
a public libr: 
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| COMMONWEALTH, AMERICA AND FOREIGN 4 


mivnipehiieal 


A grant of nearly $5,000 as 
been made to two Ame «an 
libraries to investigate the | «c- 
ticability of developing a num cri- 
cal code for identifying indiy\: val 
U.S. publications. Such a «ode 
could be used by libraries for 
ordering and by bookseller. in 
invoicing. 

* * o* 

A 3-volume biography o/ the 
late U.S. General George Marsh- 
all is being undertaken by Dr. F. 
Pogue. The work will be published 
by the Viking Press, New York, 
and its proceeds will be devoted 
to establishing a Marshall Library 
at the Virginia Military Institution 
in Lexington. 

* * * 

The increasingly-apparent need 
for a sustained public relations 
programme as part of its regular 
and continuing activities has 
prompted the American Special 
Libraries Association to estab- 
lish a Publications and Public 
Relations Department at its Head- 
quarters office. The new Depart- 
ment will now also endeavour to 
encourage the formation of new 
special libraries, gain more recog- 
nition for existing libraries, pub- 
licize the services of S.L.A. and 
recruit young people to the protes- 


sion. Mary L. Allison, Editor of 


Special Libraries, has been named 
Publications and Public Relations 
Director. 


* * * 


The first issue of the Journa/ of 
Education for Librarianship, spon- 
sored by 
American Library Schools, «p- 
peared in July. 

* * * 

Shape of things to come. A 
grant of $2,000 from the Counc! 
on Library Resources will enable 
the American Library Associat' 0 
to study the possibilities 
mounting an exhibit of 
library of the future” at e 
Century 21 World Fair, to 
held at Seattle, U.S.A., in 196 


the Association of 














USERS ADVISED ON NEW 
SPECIAL LIBRARY 


£200,000 BUILDING 

A new building housing the 
main library and the document 
reproduction section at _ the 
Atomic Energy Research Estab- 
lishment at Harwell was opened 
on 7th September. 

An interesting feature of the 
planning was that the Chief 
Architect worked in collaboration 
with a committee composed of 
the library staff and representa- 
tives of library users. The total 
floor area is 40,000 square feet and 
the estimated cost is £200,000. 

The new library has to provide 
reference and Joan services (““We 
do about 4,000 loans a year’’), not 
only to A.E.R.E. staff at Harwell, 
but to staff attached from various 
U.K. and overseas organizations. 
To meet these requirements there 
must be completely free access 
to the reading room and stack, 
but restricted access to other 
parts of the building: this pre- 
sented novel planning problems 
but a solution was found with the 
positioning of the library right on 
the security perimeter of what is 
locally referred to as “‘the site”’. 


Planning Began 1955 

There is a general impression 
of space, light, and colour; and 
there are many signs of careful 
attention to the planning and 
design of small working details, 
evidence of the fact that planning 
began as far back as 1955. The 
fact that from the outside it is 
not at all obvious that the building 
houses a library, nor that this 
becomes obvious until the top of 
the first flight of stairs is reached, 
is in itself almost testimony that 
this is a “special’’ library, a 
functional thing that cannot make 
much of a business of being 
aesthetically satisfying. And at 
Harwell the lavishly equipped, 
impressively efficient Document 
Reproduction Section, which is 
administratively the responsibility 
of the Librarian, rubs the point in. 


Lecture Course on Record Libraries 


A series of ten lectures on The 
Record Library and its Problems 
has been arranged by the Univer- 
sity of London on Wednesday 
evenings between 26th October 
and 15th March. 

The course includes a lecture by 
Mr. L. R. McColvin on Gramo- 
phone Records in Public 
Libraries; lectures on the B.B.C.’s 
Gramophone Library and the 
Recorded Programmes Libraries, 
by Miss Valentine Britten and 
Mr. T. Eckersley : the final lecture 
in the series is given by Geoffrey 
Cuming on The Documentation 
of Records. 

The lectures are to be held in 
the rooms of the British Institute 
of Recorded Sound, at 38 Russell 
Square, London, W.C.1.(Museum 
4507). The fee for the series of 
ten lectures is £1; single lectures 
2s. 6d. 


NEW WEEKLY REVIEW OF 
RUSSIAN TECHNICAL PRESS 


A weekly review of scientific 
and technical articles appearing 
in Soviet journals and of signifi- 
cant new Russian-language books 
is now being published by the 
American Office of Technical 
Services. 

Entitled Current Review of the 
Soviet Technical Press, the publi- 
cation covers a broad range of 
subjects, including metals, ceram- 
ics, electronics, the use of ultra- 
sonics, mechanical engineering, 
aviation and oceanography. The 
interval between appearance of 
the original article in the Soviet 
source and its inclusion in the 
Review is said to be no more than 
a few weeks, and normally will be 
less than one month. Articles are 
not translated in their entirety, 
but each review gives biblio- 
graphical details of the original. 

This n w Review is sold on 
subscription of $7 for six months, 
by the Office of Technical Ser- 
vices, U.S. Dept. of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D.C. 

(Liaison for July 1959 noted the 
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Rosemary Sutcliff and 
Peter Opie speak to 
Youth Conference 


Libraries and the service to 
youth is certainly a topical subject 
in a year which has produced The 
Albemarle Report, and this topi- 
cality may have been one reason 
for the record attendance at the 
Youth Libraries Section’s Week- 
end School, held this year at 
Bishop Otter College, Chichester 
from 9th to 11th September. 

As’ usual with these Schools, 
attendance was not confined to 
librarians, and a mixed audience 
of librarians, teachers, publishers 
and booksellers enjoyed the privi- 
lege of hearing and sharing a 
conversation between Mr. and 
Mrs. Robert Gittings and Mr. and 
Mrs. Ian Serraillier on poetry and 
writing of and for children at the 
meeting on Friday night. 

The service to youth was ably 
presented by Mr. Edward Amos, 
Youth Organizer for West Sussex, 
and the part which could be (and 
usually wasn’t), played by the 
public libraries in the country 
was discussed by Rev. H. K. 
Gordon Bearman. These two 
speakers propounded the ques- 
tions for Sunday’s eight Group 
discussions, whose animation was 
a measure of the liveliness of their 
approach. 

The two other guest speakers, 
Miss Rosemary Sutcliff, this year’s 
Carnegie Medal winner and an 
outstanding historical story writer 
for children, and Mr. Peter Opie, 
a tireless researcher into the roots 
of children’s lore and literature, 
contributed a rickness of ex- 
perience and wiscom in their 
respective fields to the diverse 
student body which gave depth 
to the main theme of the School. 
publishing of a Digest of Soviet 
Technology, a monthly summary 
in English of articles from about 
three dozen selected Russian, 
East German and Iron Curtain 
technical journals.) 








Correspondence Courses Outmoded 


“I cannot believe that corre- 
spondence courses are any longer 
a satisfactory method for a candi- 
date for professional status of the 
future.”” This opinion was ex- 
pressed by Mr. A. A. Part, a 
deputy secretary at the Ministry 
of Education, speaking in a 
private capacity to the annual 
conference of the Royal Insti- 
tution of Chartered Surveyors. 

This view echoes a paragraph 
on correspondence courses given 
in the Crowther Report. “The 
nature of the system prevents 
students getting from their study 
what they would if there were 
opportunity for the free and 
spontaneous interplay of mind 
upon mind.” And it is, com- 
mended The Times, “the prevailing 
view in Official quarters; corre- 
spondence courses are looked 
upon as outmoded by the new 
deal in education, as a survival 
from an age of more primitive 
scholastic provision . . .” 


L.A.’s One in Five 

According to our calcula- 
tions, sometl.ing like a fifth of all 
candidates for L.A. examinations 
take advantage of the corre- 
spondence courses available. The 
proportion in other professions is 
higher. Correspondence courses 
were used by 80 per cent. of the 
candidates who last year sat the 
final examination of the Associa- 
tion of Corporate and Certified 
Accountants; over 90 per cent. of 
examinees of the Institute of 
Chartered Accountants rely al- 
most entirely on these courses, as 
do roughly a half of the candi- 
dates for the examinations of the 
Chartered Insurance Institute and 
the Chartered Institute of Secre- 
taries. 

In a leading article on this 
controversy The Times called upon 
the critics of this “‘well-tried, and 
to many convenient, method of 
study” to produce “convincing 


—says Ministry official 


evidence that it is inadequate for 
its purpose’’. The leader conceded 
that generally speaking oral in- 
struction is superior to instruc- 
tion through the post: but “it does 
not follow that correspondence 
courses are not adequate for those 
whose inclination or circum- 
stances they match’. The objec- 
tions of the critics had to be 
measured against the fact that 
these courses had become “an 
avenue into certain professions 
which is of proven adequacy and 
obvious convenience”, concluded 
The Times. 


STAFF 1.NTERCHANGE 


SCHEME 
The North Midland Branch of 
the Library Association has 


recently circularized Authorities 
to find out which of them 
would be willing to engage in a 
scheme for inter-change of staff, 
the following is a list of those who 
have agreed. This is in addition, of 
course, to existing inter-change 
arrangements between Notting- 
ham City Library, Nottingham 
County Library and the Notting- 
ham University Library, which 
have now been in force for some 
years. 


Arnold Public library 
Buxton Public | ibrary 
Carlton Public | ‘brary 
Chesterfield Pui ‘c Library 
Derby Public Library 


Derby— British 
Gainsborough } 


ailways Research Dept. 
blic Library 


Grimsby Public ‘ibrary 
Hinckley Public Library 
Ilkeston Public | ibrary 
Kettering Publi. Library 
Leicestershire-€ -unty Library 
Lincoln Public ‘brary 


Loughborough 
Education 


‘lege of Further 


Mansfield Publi “ibrary 

New Mills Pub! Library 

Newark Public | \>rary 

Northampton Pic Library 
Nottinghamshir> County Library 
Peterborough P ‘lic Library 
Rushden Public | ibrary 

Swadlincote Pw | c Library 
Whetstone—En.. sh Electric Co. Ltd. 
Worksop Publi: —ibrary 
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SALARY AWARi 


FOR LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT 
Details of the negotiated s \ary 
settlement for officers in ‘cal 
government are now avai' ‘ble. 


The new scales are operative |:om 


Ist September, and concern the 
General, Clerical and A.P.T. : ivi- 
sions. 

A 124 per cent increase, taken 


to the nearest pound, has been 
awarded to each of the lettered 
grades. 

Scales in the General Division, 
which is the starting point for 
most entrants to the library pro- 
fession, go up from £240-£595 to 
£255-£630. The extended scale 
rises to £690. Rates for the 
Clerical Division rise from £595- 
£855 to £630-£915. The five 
A.P.T. grades which were ranged 
from £610-£1,375 now go up 
from £645-£1,480. Scales in the 
London area are to be reviewed by 
the London District Commit! 


It is expected that a separately 
negotiated award for librarians 
will be announced shortly. 


‘‘Librarians’ Cheap Labour 
Service Appalling”’ 
At the annual conference of the 


National Institute of Adult {du- 
cation, Mr. T. M. Morgan, D 
tor of Education of Mor mouth- 
shire, made some pung-nt obser- 
vations about libraries. | 
standards of the library se! 
were appalling. The Robe’ 
Report revealed that the w 
local authorities only spent a! 
a quarter of what they should ©! 
books and only employed 
sixth of the recommended sto! 
Yet “Librarians could be hired 
even more cheaply than teachers’ 
Though libraries are not offic: 
part of the Adult Education 
Service their connection with 
was obvious. 
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President’s Address 

Mr. B. S. Page’s Presidential 
address to the 1960 conference 
was a plea for a better under- 
standing of the nature of librarian- 
ship. One often found that people 
who might be presumed to know 
what librarians do, those who use 
libraries constantly, have only 
a very vague notion. A definition 
of the nature of library work is 
something the President felt the 
profession should enquire into. 


Advisory Work Demands 
Subject Knowledge 

Speaking from experience of 
three modern English university 
libraries, the President said that 
the giving of help and advice to 
the many expert readers in the 
various fields of arts and science 
who comprise the users of a 
university library, these are highly 
responsible activities which mean 
much to the welfare of the 
university and demand from the 
librarian an exacting combination 
of competence in professional 
techniques, special knowledge of 
a subject field, and intuitive 
sympathy with and an_ exact 
understanding of the problems of 
research workers. 


Research Experience Needed 

Mr. Page went on: “It seems 
to me inevitable that in an age 
of specialization a real community 
of interest between readers and 
librarian is more easily achieved 
if the librarian himself is a 
specialist in some subject field. 
The librarian should remain alive 
to the general progress of know- 
ledge and imaginative literature, 
but the research librarian at all 
events must specialize if he is 
to be able even to communicate 
with his reader at any but a 
superficial level. Moreover, to 
understand the methods of re- 
search he needs the experience of 
research, and research entails 
specialization.” 


Dr. D. J. Urquhart sat down 
after addressing the conference on 


the National [ending Library 
anticipating that ‘‘a barrage had 
been prepare for him. The 


estions his paper 
never advanced 
anized liveliness 
arly no lack of 
ong his large 
size and impor- 
tor’s task. Dr. 


comments and 
evoked, howe. 
beyond an un 
and there was 
appreciation 
audience of th 
tance of the « 
Urquhart himse!! described it in 
these words. ““I hic importance of 
the N.L.L. is not that it will be a 
new library whch is different in 
many ways from cxisting libraries. 
Its importance is that it is a new 
type of organ in tie library system. 
Its very existence will influence the 
development of t!iat system.” 

As well as daily receiving gifts 
of less-used matcrial from other 
libraries up and down the country, 


the N.L.L. will in the near future 
be inviting notifications from 
certain libraries about “newer 


serials and conference proceedings 
which they decide not to acquire”’. 


Only Eleven Qualify 

Turning to the recently adver- 
tised idea of appointing selected 
public libraries as local agents of 
the N.L.L., Dr. Urquhart 
described this as a scheme of 
co-operation “in which local lib- 
raries would assist potential users 
to find out what they wanted to 
read and the N.L.L. would, if 
necessary, supply this literature”. 
The N.L.L. accordingly had to 
apply some criterion of service 
before approving a library as its 
agent. Dr. Urquhart asked: “Have 
municipal libraries kept pace with 
the technological developments of 
this century?’ He had concluded 
that “the standard of technical 
library service which is available 
to the public is not very high’’. 
His absolute minimum qualifica- 
tion was that a library should be 
taking both Chemical Abstracts 
and Engineering Index: so far only 
eleven public libraries had so 
qualified. 

In order to gauge the potential 
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use of basic bibliographical equip- 
ment in science, N.L.L. “‘is build- 
ing up sets of bibliographical tools 
to be lent to suitable libraries for 
three to six months”. This latter 
scheme was an illustration that 
N.L.L. intended to be “well to 
the fore in the use of scientific 
methods of investigation”. Libra- 
rianship, said Dr. Urquhart, “‘is 
almost a virgin field for the use of 
scientific knowledge and method”. 
In the planning of the N.L.L. it 
had been found that the sort of 
information they needed ‘could 
not be obtained from library 
literature or from practising libra- 
rians. We had to collect the 
information ourselves”. 

Remembering these comments, 
the conference was hardly sur- 
prised to hear later that Dr. 
Urquhart was “appalled” at the 
L.A.’s Research Committee in- 
cluding no one with scientific 
qualifications. 


* 


There was a “complete lack of 
any general co-ordinated policy” 
in providing scientific and techni- 
cal information said Miss L. V. 
Paulin, County Librarian of 
Hertfordshire, in her paper on 
‘Technical Library Services’’. This 
address was given to the County 
Libraries Section of the con- 
ference and laid special emphasis 
on what the county library move- 
ment was doing and planning to 
do about this vital service. 

Miss Paulin described some of 
the co-operative schemes that had 
been set up in this country. Based 
upon a questionnaire that had 
been sent to every county libra- 
rian in August of this year an 
up-to-the-minute analysis was 
made of special services to in- 
dustry and commerce that had 
either been provided or were 
under consideration in all the 
counties. The paper concluded 
with a description of the Technical 
Library Service in Hertfordshire, 
regarded by many librarians as 
the most advanced system of co- 
operation in this field. 
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As the traditional ginger group 
of the L.A., the A.A.L. can 
usually be relied upon to offer 
a provocative session at the annual 
conference. At Scarborough it was 
the turn of Mr. R. G. Surridge, of 
Kensington, who gave vent to his 
feelings in a fine demonstrative 
style. 

Under the title “Status seekers”, 
and with the depressing reminder 
that the “library profession has 
nothing with which for a short 
while people could not be with- 
out’, Mr. Surridge drew a sombre 
picture of the declining position 
of the public librarian in society. 
(The status of librarians in schools, 
technical colleges and _ central 
government “had improved out 
of all recognition in recent years’’.) 

Twenty-five years ago, said Mr. 
Surridge, “it wasn’t the Chief 
Librarian—it was fhe librarian. . . 
He lunched with the bank mana- 
ger, and you could tell him by his 
dress (!); it was a privilege to be 
conducted into his office’. Now? 
“It is a minority among librarians 
who get out among their readers, 
who lecture far and wide, who 
appear on radio and television, 
who actively publicize the worth- 
while nature of their library 
service...” 


“Organization Man’’ 

‘Librarianship is a respectable 
profession and one is forced to the 
conclusion that the man for pro- 
motion must be the organization 
man—safe, sound and _ utterly 
respectable . . . The dead level of 
mediocrity of our recruits finds 
few exceptions.” Mr. Surridge 
looked in vain for some sign of 
consuming zeal: “‘I see nothing in 
British librarianship today of 
passion for principles, excitement 
over literature and challenge to 
conforniity.” And he quoted R. C. 
Benge on this—“How many libra- 
rians threaten to resign on a 
matter of professional principle? 
—many don’t because they know 


their resignation might be accep- 
ted!” It had become almost a 
predictable law that “the worse a 
librarian is, the more the local 
people are proud of him”. “In 
other words,” -went on the 
speaker, “we are just getting by.” 

Typical of this, thought Mr. 
Surridge, was the “disgraceful 
situation that in London, of all 
places, one can find no compre- 
hensive collection of _ biblio- 
graphies housed in reasonable 
working conditions”. He put it to 
the L.A. that the new Chaucer 
House should provide such a 
bibliographical department. Look- 
ing further afield on this same 
topic, Mr. Surridge considered 
that a minimum of 6 per cent. of 
the total book fund should be the 
standard laid down by the L.A. 
for the provision by libraries of 
bibliographical material. 

Mr. Surridge saw in the L.A.’s 
modest espousal of public rela- 
tions some hope of correcting 
the popular conception of the 
librarian. “There is’, he felt 
certain, ‘“‘more talent, more en- 
thusiasm in our profession and 
there’s more selfless purpose than 
in most others—but we don’t 
radiate it . . . There is still among 
many members of the L.A. Council 
a nineteenth century attitude to 
publicity, a reluctance to take 
it seriously . .. We must press the 
L.A., through the A.A.L., to have 
the study of public relations made 
an integral part of its educational 
policy...” 


Speakers afterwards found 
nothing over which to take serious 
issue with Mr. Surridge. One 


speaker defined “status” as recog- 
nition society may accord a 
profession; the profession cannot 
demand it. Mr. J. H. Jones (Herts.) 
counselled the employers to offer 
adequate salaries, “or you will 
not get the librarians even you 
deserve”’. (D.R.J.) 


* 


The sheer size of some of the 
libraries he saw in Russia was one 
of the remariable points in Mr. 
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Pottinger’s account to the © »- 
ference of his visit to librarie in 
Moscow, Kiev and Leningrad, 
last January. 

The Lenin Library with 
stock of 20 million, a staf! 
2,200 and seating for 2,500 in 
reading rooms; the Moscow to 
library with a stock of 340,00) 
staff of 65 and open from nin 
the morning until ten at night 
days a week, including Sunday, 
and run on a budget that cam 
be reduced; the Moscow Univer- 
sity Library with a stock of 5} 
million, run by a staff of 430. 
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A Repugnant Idea 

Misgivings Mr. Pottinger ad 
mitted to. Life in the Soviet Union 
he found to be “‘indescribably 
alien”. He instanced that every 
loan from the closed access public 
libraries was recorded against the 
reader’s name, and at intervals 


each reader’s record card is 
studied and analysed by the 
librarian. ““To me’, said Mr. 


Pottinger, “this idea is repug- 
nant”. Every library was con- 
sidered as an instrument for 
furthering the Soviet way of life, 
and to this end there was a 
deliberate withholding of literature 
which would provide knowledge 
of the West. Remembering the 
“fundamental honesty and in 
telligence of Soviet individuals’, 
Mr. Pottinger found this latter 
policy most depressing. 

The scope and activities of the 
All-Union Institute of Scientific 
Information dwarfed much else 
that Mr. Pottinger saw in Russia. 
So successful has it become in 
providing exhaustive information 
on scientific developments all over 
the world that Mr. Pottinger 
hazarded that scientists at thie 
Institute are better informed on 
the present state of scientific 
and technical knowledge in U.K 
and America than many of us are 
ourselves. Some effort to over- 
come this state of affairs, said 
Mr. Pottinger, is a “‘vital and long 
overdue pre-requisite for our 
national survival”. 
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Annual Lecture 


Judging by the enthusiastic 
reception, it seems certain that the 
Presidency of Mr. B. S. Page will 
be remembered by many for his 
bringing Professor William Walsh 
to deliver the annual lecture on 
Dr. F. R. Leavis. Laced with the 
authority of the man who delights 
in his subject and thoroughly 
enjoys talking of it, the annual 
lecture was delivered with an 
astringency and fluency that either 
slapped our flabby brains into a 
semblance of alertness, or de- 
pressed them well below their 
habitual level of receptiveness. 
(But then it was past nine o’clock 
when the lecturer concluded.) 

“In the conversation of the 
early thirties, against the well- 
bred accents of the Marxist public 
schoolboys and the chitter of 
languid intellectuals, this other 


voice, sharp and  unaccom- 
modating, began to make itself 
heard . . . It isn’t possible now 


to see the literature of the present 
or the past with a mind unaffected 
by the influence of Leavis.”” The 
chief aim of modern criticism, 
said Prof. Walsh, “is to restore 
the status of the literary object 

-to rescue it from complete 
absorption into the sensibility of 
the critic’’. Compared with earlier 
critical methods which observed 
no standards, “this required a 
different conception of criticism 
and a new method of conducting 
it... It is in the work of Leavis 
that these differences are most 
developed, afid in his work they 
are so organized as to establish a 
criticism which is integral, co- 
herent and decisively in a modern 
idiom It is a method of 
adaptive address which promotes 
superb technical criticism without 
ever declining into an inflexible 
technique . . . Leavis even at his 
most disapproving keeps himself 
open; his method cannot be 
reduced to a formula.” His is “the 
capacity to discern amid the, 
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cational classic . To help the 
young student to discover what 
resources are available to him for 
constructing his own critical atti- 
tude was an important part of 
Leavis’s intention”. Culture and 
Environment was the prolongation 
of Leavis’s critical activity into 
the business of daily life, an 
activity which Prof. Walsh de- 
scribed as opening “‘a connection 
between sensibility and practical 
judgement”. 

Culture and Environment very 
strongly gives the impression “‘of 
being a nervously accurate repre- 
sentation of the 1930’s .. . How 
much, then, of Leavis’s concep- 
tion is still valid?” In his reply 
to this question, Prof. Walsh said: 
“If there has been an audience 
ready and willing to take the work 
of, say, Richard Hoggart or 
Raymond Williams, this has been 
because it has been prepared 
and practised in the necessary, 
preliminary understanding . . . 
Culture and Environment sharp- 
ened the convictions of several 
generations of the _ intelligent 
young, including a whole cluster 
of young writers.” 


* 


In his paper to the R.S. and I. 
section, Dr. Coblans identified a 
number of different types of 
information service. 

Switzerland typified the indi- 
vidualistic. ““Closely mirroring the 
Swiss political structure . . . indi- 
vidual firms and institutions have 
highly organized and, in some 
cases, very rich documentation 
centres, but there is no national 
responsibility for ensuring that 
somewhere there is public access 
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to the most important part of the 
world scientific literature.” 

In West Germany, “‘decentrali- 
zation is rooted in a tradition 
reflected in the excessive number 
of institute libraries loosely 
grouped around the university 
libraries”. The inherent fault of 
this characteristic domination of 
the professions is an absence of 
co-ordination. Recently there has 
been a move “‘to plan documenta- 
tion on a national scale’’, to 
“create a Central Co-ordinating 
Body for scientific and technical 
information”. 


Iron Curtain System 


The C.N.R.S. in France, al- 
though formed as recently as 
1940, is in line with the French 
tradition of centralized institu- 
tions; and it has provided “the 
model for most of the Documen- 
tation Centres set up by Unesco 
in the underdeveloped countries”. 

Dr. Coblans cited Poland’s 
C.1.D.N.T. in Warsaw as typical 
of the centralized control found 
in East Europe. The Centralny 
Instytut (under Majewski) is the 
apex of a pyramidal structure 
embracing the work “‘of 82 docu- 
mentation centres situated in state- 
controlled research establishments 
covering most of industry and 
technology”. 


Needs of the 60’s 


At the international level, Dr. 
Coblans mentioned the U.N., 
Unesco, F.A.O., and the I.L.O. 
as among the “international or- 
ganizations which have built up 
uniquely endowed libraries at 
their headquarters with highly 
qualified staff deeply involved in 
intensive documentation’”’. 

Dr. Coblans concluded with 
some searching comments on the 
modern dilemma and difficulties 
for libraries involved in technical 
documentation work—“‘‘the docu- 
mentation centre of the sixties 
should have not only typewriters 
but also a micro-copying camera, 
office photo-offset equipment and 
access to a teleprinter network”. 
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*‘Local History, Archives, and 
Libraries’’ was the title of the 
paper given by Mr. Roger Ellis, 
Secretary of the Historical Manu- 
scripts Commission. Mr. Ellis 
examined the common ground 
that existed between librarian and 
archivist using the fascinating 
technique of creating in the 
mythical town of Clcisterham 
(first made famous in Edwin 
Drood) a history of the compli- 
cations as it became necessary to 
deal with its many varied assort- 
ments of manuscript materials 
over the last hundred years or so. 
As he discussed the réles of the 
city’s archive collection housed in 
the library, that of the county 
record office, the manuscript col- 
lection in the university library 
and the dean and chapter’s muni- 
ment room, many a librarian 
present was able to identify his 
own authority with this fictional 
town. 


Storehouse of Fact 


Mr. Ellis compared libraries 
and archive repositories. They 
are both necessary vehicles of 
study and research “‘but the nature 
of the material in their care points 
a distinction between their tasks 
and the contribution they can 
make. Libraries contain books, 
and books bear the personal 
stamp of their author; even when 
they are not pure creations of 
literary art, the author’s or 
editor’s taste or judgement will 
influence to some extent at least 
the selection and presentation of 
material.”” Archives have a dif- 
ferent genesis and a different 
purpose. It is not to explain or 
comment but “‘to record facts and 
to prosecute affairs’. One can 
almost say that “a library is a 
storehouse of thought, a record 
office a storehouse of fact; and 
this distinction will determine in 
which of the two a particular 
task of research or line of study 
can best be undertaken”. 


The discussion was of particular 
value and one looks to the full 
Conference proceedings to be 
published in mid October for a 
full report. 


The final address of the con- 
ference was given by Mr. J. G. 
O’Leary of Dagenham who spoke 
on “Books and the Common 
Man’’. To summarize the remarks 
of such a unique and irrepressible 
personality whose asides are as 
valuable and as witty as his script 
and who wrestles unsuccessfully 
with the modern microphone, is a 
hazardous undertaking. 

He began by speaking of cul- 
tural surveys which referred criti- 
cally to the money spent on 
libraries and the quality of that 
provision. 


Ignoring Aunty 

Mr. O’Leary was emphatic that 
standards must be maintained as 
he believed that we all too often 
underestimate our public’s need. 
Mr. O'Leary took “little or no 
heed of the dear old Aunty 
wanting--@ nice romantic novel 
with a happy ending”. He asked 
for a very strong influence by 
librarians by sensible judgement 
on the sources of book supply and 
was particularly opposed to the 
practice of buying ex-/libris books 
second-hand from the subscrip- 
tion libraries. Instead “‘you have 
to see that your book funds are 
adequate. If you can’t do that you 
fail in your most important 
function.” 

The library pattern had grown 
confused and uncertain with the 
concern appearing to be with 
“‘numbers and larger numbers and 
not for purpose and deeper pur- 
pose”. This was a declaration of 
faith. Mr. O’Leary’s address from 
which much is gained by reading 
it, was probably his last full 
address at the Annual Conference 
and in the discussion that followed 
his paper, the delegates present 
showed in no uncertain manner 
the regard in which his fellow 
professionals hold him. 
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Counties have exctting 
Building Programme 


The Annual General Meeting of 
the County Libraries Section at 
Scarborough was preceded by a 
showing of colour-slides of a 
selection of new county library 
branches in various parts of the 
country and this was presented by 
Mr. S. G. Berriman, F.L.A., 
County Librarian of Middlesex. 
Ranging in size from the one-room 
branch and the shop-conversion 
to the larger building with several 
departments, the slides were all 
notable for depicting elegant, 
modern libraries which seemed to 
be admirably planned for their 
particular purposes. The styles of 
both buildings and furnishings 
were all pleasantly contemporary 
and showed neither ostentatious 
extravagance nor that sparse 
economy which spoilt so many 
branches during the credit 
squeeze. 

It was interesting to note that 
since Mr. Berriman reviewed 
county library buildings at the 
Brighton Conference in 1958, 171 
new branches and 2 new head- 
quarters have been constructed, 
and clearly county librarians are 
gaining valuable experience in their 
planning. It is to be regretted that 
as a result of the Conference 
schedule the slides did not attract 
a larger audience. Municipal lib- 
rarians and their authority repre- 
sentatives would have seen much 
of value in this brief glimpse at 
the exciting building programme 
which is now under way in the 
counties. 








EXHIBITION OF CREATIVE 
PUBLISHING 


“The Birth of a Book’, a 
display of creative publishing, is 
the name of an imaginative exhi- 
bition which is to be presented at 
Chaucer House from 17th-3lst 
October. The exhibition is a joint 
venture with the co-operation of 
the publishers, Thames and Hud- 
son, and the Library Association. 








EICHMANN’S ARREST MA 
WORK FOR THIS LIB} 


RETRIBUTION AND MEM( 


The arrest of Adolph Eichmann 
and his impending trial in Israel 
as a Nazi war criminal has once 
again directed attention to a 
grimly unique library situated in 
London’s fashionable West End. 
This is the Wiener Library, 
founded 26 years ago by Dr. 
Alfred Wiener and dedicated to 
the task of recording every detail 
of the crimes committed by the 
Nazis. When Eichmann eventually 
stands trial in Israel it is very 
likely that documents drawn from 
the Wiener Library will have 
contributed to the prosecutor’s 
dossier of evidence. 


Waging Private War 

With the Nazis’ seizure of 
power, Dr. Wiener saw the dan- 
gers this threatened for Europe 
and he determined to wage war 
in his own fashion on them. “‘“My 
main object’, he says, “‘was to 
make those who formed public 
opinion in the democracies under- 
stand the menace. Antisemitism 


was only the beginning, the 
springboard, of what was to 
come.” 


Smuggled Out 


Such a task could not be carried 
on inside Germany, so the doctor 
crossed to Holland. There, in a 
hotel room in Amsterdam, he 
started to collect every scrap of 
information concerning the activi- 
ties of the Nazis. The material 
reached him in surreptitious ways, 
often smuggled out of Germany 
it considerable risk. By 1939 the 
ollection had grown to 10,000 
olumes and other documents. It 
ould no longer be housed in 

hotel room and so _ other 
‘remises were taken and assis- 
ints recruited. One of these was 
Yr. Kurt Zielenziger, who became 
dr. Wiener’s deputy. 
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war the Wiener 


library was used extensively by 
members of the British and Allied 
governments and the B.B.C., by 
journalists and broadcasters. 


Sombre Shelf Guides 

At its peace-time premises in 
Devonshire Street, the library con- 
tains more than 50,000 books, 
thousands of periodicals, news- 
papers and press cuttings. The 
tier guides read ‘Persecution’, 
**Resistance’’, ““Furope under Nazi 
Occupation”’, “Concentration 
Camps”, and so on. 

Now aged 75, Dr. Wiener, 
whose wife died from malnutri- 
tion whilst in a concentration 
camp, sees his library not only 
as a grim reminder, but as a 
memorial to those—and they in- 
cluded “thousands of Germans” 

who “fought Hitler and all he 
stood for”. 


+ * * 


The Unesco Bulletin for Lib- 
raries, September/October 1960, 
includes a useful checklist of 76 
Russian periodicals known to be 
available in—chiefly English— 
cover-to-cover translation. The 
price, publisher and the date the 
translation started. 
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GROUP OF NEW LIBRARIES 
FOR OXFORD UNIVERSITY 


The designs have been published 
of a new group of buildings on the 
Manor Road site in Holywell 
comprising the new Law Library, 
the English Faculty Library, and 
the Institute of Statistics with its 
Library. The designs have been 
prepared by Sir Leslie Martin, 
Professor of Architecture at Cam- 
bridge University, who was the 
architect principally associated 
with the design of the Royal Fes- 
tival Hall, in London. 

Work on the buildings is ex- 
pected to begin in mid-1961 and 
to be completed by about the end 
of 1963. The project is likely to 
cost between £500,000 and 
£600,000. The buildings will pro- 
vide sorely needed reading ac- 
commodation and research space 
for both undergraduates and post- 
graduate students. 

Sir Leslie Martin said he had 
first been asked to design three 
separate buildings but it was 
found that this would not allow 
the provision of a reasonable 
amount of free space between 
them. Instead he has linked the 
three buildings into a composite 
whole. 


Top Lighting 


The focal point for each build- 
ing is the reading room, all of 
which are to be top-lighted. Sir 
Leslie said. that the method of 
achieving this had not yet been 
settled, but it would be arranged 
that no sunlight would penetrate 
directly into the reading rooms. 

The Law Library is designed to 
accommodate 352 readers at any 
time, and to house a total of 
456,000 books. The English Facul- 
ty Library, which has a gallery 
in its reading room, provides 
seating for 150 readers and shel- 
ving for 94,000 books. In the 
Institute of Statistics the plan is 
to provide 25 research rooms in 
addition to the square reading 
room and gallery. 
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Where are the Books for 
Today’s Adolescents ? 


One of the major problems for 
public libraries today lies in the 
provision of books suited to the 
present generation of adolescents. 
This is the view of Mrs. P. E. 
Heeks, schools librarian of Berk- 
shire county, writing in her latest 
annual report. 


30 or 40 Years Old 


“Lists of recommended books 
for this age-group make dis- 
heartening reading’, writes Mrs. 
Heeks, “consisting, as they do, 
largely of books written thirty or 
forty years ago. Some of these are 
still good stories, but young 
people of today need to be 
nourished not only on books of 
yesterday but also on books of 
today, using today’s vocabulary, 
with today’s settings and situa- 
tions. 

“The problem is where to find 
new books which present an 
interesting story, lively characters 
and sound values. By diligent 
searching and much fruitless read- 
ing the librarian can discover a 
handful of books each year which 
can be offered without qualms to 
adolescents, but these are the 
exceptions in the year’s crop of 
fiction. 

“The high standards on which 
selection of books for younger 
children is based cannot be 
applied here; one is instead grate- 
ful if a book can be termed 
‘innocuous’. 


**Deplorable”’ 


“This is a deplorable situation. 
One requires for these young 
people works of perception which 
will add to their understanding of 
life and which, while not offering 
a picture of false rosiness, do at 
least imply that life is worth 
living. These needs are empha- 
sized by the staff in their contacts 
with publishers, but the problem 
is too far-reaching to be dealt 
with by librarians alone. . . .” 


PASSING OF VILLAGE CENTRE 


If Huntingdonshire is any way 
typical, the village centre poses 
something of a dilemma _ for 
certain county libraries. It is 
becoming increasingly difficult to 
find suitable accommodation and 
when available it is expensive. 
The retirement of the local librar- 
ian often means the closing of that 
village centre. 


**Dying Institution’’ 

“The village centre is a dying 
institution”, writes the County 
Librarian in his latest annual 
report; but until alternative ser- 
vice can be provided in the shape 
of mobiles or the establishment of 
small permanent branches, “‘it 
would be a profound mistake, at 
a time of ever-increasing public 
demand, to allow the centres to 
close one by one and, in effect, to 
countenance an abandonment of 
parts of the rural library service ’’. 

The introduction of a mobile is 
part of a development plan for 
Cheshire. The scattered popula- 
tion in some rural areas of the 
county has made the setting up of 
part-time village library centres 
impracticable. In many places 
there are no premises suitable for 
library purposes and a mobile 
library is the only type of service 
practicable. 

This year sees the start of a 
pilot scheme in Cheshire whereby 
a mobile based on the county 
headquarters will visit certain 
rural areas within twenty miles of 
Chester, where library provision 
has not previously been possible. 
The scheme will give Cheshire 
service experience of mobiles in 
their county before turning to the 
extension of such a service to 
other parts. 


Mobiles Boost Loans 
When a mobile library is intro- 
duced to take the place of a 
village centre, borrowing has in- 
creased by four to five times, says 
the first report of Hampshire’s 
new Library and Museum sub- 
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committee. Hitherto the library 
service has been administered by 
the Further Education sub-com- 
mittee. 

This new committee proposes 
in its report the decentralization 
of the service by dividing the 
county library area into nine 
regions, each centred on a main 
branch library. A further eight 
mobiles, bringing the total at 
work in the county up to fourteen, 
are proposed by the committee 
to replace village centres serving 
a population of less than 2,000. 
Every village with a concentrated 
population of 2,000 or over would 
be served by a part-time library 
and full-time branches would be 
established in every town with a 
population of about 6,000. 





A reader of West Sussex county 
who took a library book with her 
on a 5,000 miles cruise to South 
America had 17s. in fines to pay 
on her return. 


* ok * 


Readers at Altrincham (Che- 
shire) may be fined £5 if they 
ignore warnings to return overdue 
books within seven days. 


* * * 


The Arthur Simpson memorial 
library which was opened in July 
extends Islington’s particular at- 
tention to library service for 
children. The ground floor of the 
new building houses a Junior 
Library, with an area of about 
1,000 square feet and a stock of 
3,700 volumes—which ultimately 
is to be doubled. A_ special 
feature is a 250 square feet quiet 
room for private study and use 
by visiting classes from schools. 
A layer of fibre-glass quilting has 
been introduced in the first floor 
construction to reduce trans- 
mission of noise between the 
Junior and the Adult library, 
which is on the floor above. 














(London) housing 
tee have recommended 

e Minister of Housing hold 

cond public enquiry into a 

to build a national library 

a 74-acre site south of the 
tish Museum, and extending 

New Oxford Street. This plan, 

the committee, “‘deliberately 
creates in central London an 
acropolis which would be deserted 
at nights and weekends and that 
more than a thousand residents 
would be displaced”. 
* * * 

A “toddlers’ corner’, where 
children can wait while parents 
choose books, is being provided 
at Tottenham’s central library. 

* * * 


The under-sixteens have been 
banned from Darlaston (Staffs.) 
reading room unless they have the 
express permission of the libra- 
rian. The restriction was ordered 
after the council was told that 
magazines and papers in the 
reading room were frequently 
damaged. Bradford are to examine 
the need for the continued exis- 
tence of a local regulation which 
requires applicants under 21 to 
obtain the signature of a rate- 
payer before they may join the 
library 


Holjorm 


4 ok ok 

Queen Elizabeth the Queen 
Mother is to open Holborn’s new 
£200,000 central library on 22nd 
November. 

+ * * 

Stiletto heels are adding several 
hundred pounds to the cost of 
flooring at West Hartlepool cen- 
tral library. It was reported that 
two linoleum manufacturers had 

i that owing to damage which 
is being caused by stiletto heels 

cannot recommend either 

‘leum or lino tiles. Only rubber 
, they said, are resilient enough 
stand up to the pressure of 
ited heels. So West Hartlepool 
to use rubber tiles, at double 
cost of linoleum. 


BRIEFLY 


_ The date provisionally fixed 

for the International Conference 

on Cataloguing Principles, in 

Paris, is 9th-1 8th October, 1961. 
~ * * 

520 architects have registered 
for the international competition 
for a design for the new library 
building for Trinity College, 
Dublin (see Liaison, March 1960). 
There are just over 200 registra- 
tions from the U.K., about 100 
from America; among those from 
about thirty other countries are 
five registrations from the Soviet 
Union. 

* « * 

Canberra. The Australian 
government have decided that the 
new National Library is to be 
divided into two separate institu- 
tions—a Parliamentary Library, 
and a National Library of Aus- 
tralia. The Parliamentary Library 
would have its own stock of 
books, periodicals and newspapers 
for the use of members of Parlia- 
ment. 

* * * 

“The finest library in the United 
Kingdom” was the hope of the 
chairman of the libraries com- 
mittee at Hove (Sussex), when he 
commented on the possible re- 
placement of the present central 
library by a new building which 
would be put up on an adjoining 
site which the council have recent- 
ly purchased for £31,500. 

” + * 

Southall has been paying its 
General Division staff an extra 
£20 a year for the awkward 
hours worked, for a period of 
some years, reports its Chief 
Librarian. 

a * ok 

A 79 pp. Guide to U.S. Abstrac- 
ting Services in Science and Tech- 
nology, listing nearly 500 services, 
is available at $2 from the 
National Federation of Science 
Abstracting and Indexing Services, 
301 East Capitol Street, Washing- 
ton 3, D.C. 
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The first annual report on the 
new combined county regional 
and technical college library, at 
Heanor, Derbyshire (see Liaison, 
July 1959), records that, inter alia, 
a library liaison committee com- 
posed of college and library staff 
will meet periodically to consider 
means of integrating library ser- 
vice with studies, and that an 
experimental course of library 
instruction has been carried out 
for mining trainees. 

* * +* 

The Supreme Award of the 
National Chrysanthemum Show 
held in London in September, 
was won by John Hewitson of the 
York City Library. He won the 
award for nine vases of large- 
flowered varieties, was awarded 
the Bentley Trophy for the best 
exhibit in the show and also won 
a silver medal for the best vase in 
the exhibition. 

* * * 

Children at Southend who made 
some archaeological discoveries 
in their back garden took their 
finds to the local expert—Mr. L. 
Helliwell, the borough librarian, 
who is currently in charge of 
excavations at Rayleigh Mount. 

* + *” 


Ronald Blythe, author of The 
Treasonable Growth, was for some 
years an_assistant librarian in the 
Colchester Public Library before 
resigning his appointment to 
devote his time to writing. 

* * * 

The sequel to the air hostess 
novel Silver Wings, by librarian 
Phyllis Sutton, is called Air 
Hostess Karis and published by 
W. H. Allen at 11s. 6d. The back- 
ground is authentic having been 
gathered at London Airport where 
B.O.A.C. allowed the author to 
sit in on their air hostesses’ 
training. 

a * 

“Truth is not only stranger than 
modern fiction. It’s often a good 
deal cleaner!”’—Public Service. 





Noddy a Blight on Libraries ‘‘Down Under” 


If you want to stay friends these 
days with any New Zealand 
librarians you may know, then 
you don’t ask them if they have 
read any good Noddy books 
lately. In fact, to be on the safe 
side you avoid the subject of Enid 
Blyton altogether. For the Blyton 
books are now “totally banned 
from the public children’s libraries 
throughout New Zealand” and 
the authoress is the object of what 
is reported to be a “shrill, con- 
certed and venomous attack” by 
the library world of that country. 

Whether or not the banning of 
Blyton books was inspired by the 
New Zealand Library Association, 
or was officially approved in that 
country is not clear. But what 
is clear is that any feelings of ani- 
mosity or distaste among New 
Zealand librarians towards Noddy 
and the rest of Miss Blyton’s 
creations found expression in an 
article by Colin Welch contributed 
to Encounter in 1958, and re- 
printed later that year, without 
comment, in the Bulletin of the 
N.Z.L.A. 


Word Every Two Seconds 


“If you have small children and 
they don’t like Noddy,” wrote Mr. 
Welch, “‘you are very lucky. This 
insipid wooden doll, with its 
nodding head crowned with cap 
and bell, with its taxi and its friend 
Big Ears, has opened a rift between 
parents and children . . . because 
we parents have to sit and read 
the stuff to them.” 

“The really outstanding thing 
about Enid Blyton is her in- 
dustry,” says Mr. Welch. He 
calculated from the figures avail- 
able that her output is a word 
every two seconds, assuming a 
seven-hour writing day: “written 
at such a lick it is astonishing that 
her works make as much sense as 
they do.” This prodigious output 
results in books which, Mr. 
Welch acknowledges, “seem to 
possess a mysterious fascination 


for all children”. But the tech- 
nique, he says, is that of “‘writing 
ruthlessly down to children . . . 
Her Noddy books fail to stretch 
the imagination of children, to 
enlarge their experience, to kindle 
wonder in_them or awaken their 
delight in words. They contain 
nothing incomprehensible even 
to the dimmest child, nothing 
mysterious or stimulating . . . Enid 
Blyton is perhaps the first success- 
ful writer of children’s books to 
write actually be/ow her audience.” 


Imbecility . . . Timidity 

**Noddy is not perhaps intended 
to be admirable,” Mr. Welch 
continues, and he finds the follow- 
ing lack of virtues to prove the 
point. ““Noddy’s imbecility is al- 
most indecent . . . his timidity 
borders on the pathological . . . he 
is terrified of everything; utterly 
resourceless, he is querulous, irri- 
table and humourless” and he is 
“unnaturally priggish.” But ac- 
cording to Miss Blyton, ““Noddy 
is completely English and stands 
for the English way of life... I 
should like the Russian children 
to read English stories.”” It comes 
as no surprise that any idea that 
“this witless, spiritless, snivelling, 
sneaking doll’? might feature in 
these stories is a prospect which 
fills Mr. Welch with disquiet. 

Disquieting the New Zealand 
children’s librarians find the whole 
business, too. Mrs. D. White, 
children’s librarian at Dunedin, 
said forthrightly that there was no 
justification in “sending public 
money on rubbish ’; and by Mrs. 
White’s standards Blyton was 
rubbish. Mrs. White quoted an 
American librarian, Janice Dohm, 
who had written: “In spite of 
Enid Blyton’s obviously good 
intentions and glowing descrip- 
tions, it is hard to find much to 
praise in her work. . . . The 
general atmosphere seems per- 
vaded by pettiness. There are 
feuds, jealousies, misunder- 


standings, grievances, mean 
triumphs and revenges, idle ridi- 
cule and name calling . . .”” And 
a British publisher of children’s 
books, who was touring New 
Zealand recently, commented: 
“Enid Blyton is all right in very 
small doses. No one wants to have 
too much of her.” He spoke, of 
course, with the freedom of one 
who does not publish Blyton 
books. 

Some have sprung to the de- 
fence, saying that Noddy is 
infinitely preferable to Struw- 
welpieter (‘frightening’) and 
parts of Dumas (“some of the 
most disgustingly sadistic passages 
it has ever been my misfortune to 
read’’, wrote Irate Mother). And 
under the unfortunate heading 
*‘What’s the Matter with Enid?” 
Helen Garrett asserts that Miss 
Blyton “‘is really quite harmless. . . 
she has many uses and virtues.” 
What others condemn as “writing 
down” Miss Garrett considers is 
Enid Blyton’s “uncanny and un- 
failing talent for knowing exactly 
what children can comprehend.” 
And so on. Mr. Welch’s strictures 
are generally admitted as true, 
but, says Miss Garrett, “the 
inescapable fact is that Enid 
Blyton does delight a great many 
children . . . and the main thing 
is that they shall not lose the 
habit of reading.” 


**William’’ Too 

In all, an interesting but curious 
episode. Whether a_ sustained 
indulgence in Noddy ever leaves 
quite the same bad impression on 
a child’s mind as it obviously did 
on parent and writer Colin Welch 
will remain speculation until the 
psychiatrists can examine some 
of Miss Blyton’s more impres- 
sionable victims. Whether, too, 
their dislike of Noddy wholly 
justifies the New Zealanders in 
their total ban of a// of the Blyton 
books may seem questionable— 
particularly since one reads that 
the ban has been extended to 
Richmal Crompton’s “William” 
books. 
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